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THE NEW ARBITRATION TREATY 


HE new arbitration treaty with 

France, signed in Washington on 
February 6, the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the first Franco-American 
treaty of alliance, has gone to the Senate 
for ratification. Its terms have not yet 
been published. From what is known, 
however, there is little new in the text. 
Instead of reserving from arbitration all 
questions of “vital interest” or “national 
honor” as in the Root treaties, four sub- 
jects are specifically excepted. These are 
questions involving the Monroe Doctrine, 
domestic questions such as immigration, 
questions involving a third power, and 
questions involving the position of France 
as a signatory to the League Covenant. 
The inclusion of the last reservation came 
as something of a surprise, in view of the 
fact that the United States Government 
has consistently avoided reference to the 
existence of the League of Nations in its 
previous correspondence. If this is an 
accurate summary of its content, the new 
treaty does not greatly extend the sphere 
of arbitration. Coupled with the existing 
Bryan conciliation pact, which provides 
for a “cooling off’ period of one year, 
however, the treaty offers useful machin- 
ery for the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes. 


Meanwhile, Senator Borah has revived 
discussion of the renunciation of war 
agreement which was side-tracked by the 
State Department during the negotiations 
of the arbitration treaty. In an article 
published in the New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 5, the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee argues that there is no 
basic conflict between the League system 
of enforcing peace and the American pro- 


posal for renunciation of war. He accepts 
the League’s honesty in professing as its 
major object the maintenance of peace 
and asks,— 


. .. . is there anything so well calcu- 
lated to advance the cause of peace and to 
strengthen the League and Locarno as a pledge 
among the Great Powers that they will never 
recognize war as an instrument for the settle- 
ment of international disputes, and that they 
will adjust their differences in accordance 
with the methods provided in the League and 
Locarno for peaceful settlement? If the 
leading powers make this pledge and keep it, 
there will indeed be little chance of war. If 
they do not keep it, neither the League nor 
Locarno have been destroyed.” 


Welcoming Senator Borah’s statement 
as one which has cleared away much of the 
obstruction in the path of negotiations, 
Professor James T. Shotwell of Columbia 
University has suggested that this same 
method of constructive analysis be applied 
also to the one obligation of the Covenant 
which is the crux of the matter here, the 
obligation to join a “League war.” 


In a letter to the New York Times of 
February 6, Professor Shotwell writes: 


“Surely this term is a misnomer. The 
‘League War’ is an operation differing in prin- 
ciple from the ‘act of aggression’ against 
which it is dir .ed. The Kellogg offer ap- 
plies only to aggressive war, whether that 
word occurs in the text or not, for it is ‘war 
as an instrument of policy’ which is to be 
renounced, not war as defense. Now the 
‘League war’ is simply and purely a war of 
defense. If wars of defense are legitimate, 
and Senator Borah has no doubts on this 
point, the co-operative defense action by a 
community of nations which has declared that 
the maintenance of peace is a matter of com- 
mon interest to its members is the most legiti- 
mate of all and does not come within the 
purview of the Kellogg offer. It is more 
clearly \ ithin the category of defense than the 


“cc 


action of a single nation because it protects 
only one single common interest of all nations 
which is the prevention of international war.” 


W. T. S. 


Debts—Reparations—Rhineland 


N January 30, Foreign Minister 
Stresemann, speaking in the Reichs- 
tag demanded that the French evacuate 
the Rhineland because the military occu- 
pation forms an “iron curtain” separating 
the two countries and “an impregnable 
barrier to a Franco-German rapproche- 
ment.” Dr. Stresemann branded the 
French demand for security against Ger- 
many as “a bit of hypocrisy” and, assert- 
ing that the Locarno pacts represent the 
best possible security for France, said 
that to doubt this was to insult both Great 
Britain—and presumably Italy—and Ger- 
many. On January 31, it was announced 
in Paris that the French Government, in 
agreement with the Allies participating 
in the occupation, would withdraw a fur- 
ther contingent of 10,000 troops from the 
Rhineland, leaving the total of the French 
occupation force at 50,000. 

The tortuous processes of diplomacy 
do not usually work with such precipi- 
tancy and it seems apparent that Dr. 
Stresemann’s speech was made with an eye 
to both the French and German political 
situations, for general elections are due 
to be held on both sides of the Rhine 
during 1928. 

On February 3, Foreign Minister Bri- 
and, replying in the French Chamber of 
Deputies to Dr. Stresemann’s speech, pre- 
saged a general revision of the entire in- 
ter-allied debt and reparation settlements 
before the end of 1928. In response to a 
question from Senator Henri de Jouvenel, 
who asked, in the event that the Rhine- 
land were evacuated and the Dawes plan 
failed, “what would happen if reparations 
and war debts were not joined together,” 
M. Briand said: 

“Senator de Jouvenel has cast his eye over 
the situation with regard to debts and repara- 
tions. I do not believe—and I have a right 
to say so—that the year 1928 will end without 
great questions being settled. 

“There is need for a general solution and 
if, as I believe, all interested people are will- 
ing to take part, we shall find in these solu- 
tions new and solid guarantees of peace. 
The question of the sale or commerciali- 

zation of German railroad securities 
created by the Dawes plan and the pay- 
ment of the inter-allied debts to the 
United States from the proceeds is again 
being put forward in connection with M. 
Briand’s speech. It will be recalled that 
the sale of these securities was part of 
the famous Thoiry scheme of settlement 


of September, 1926. 
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Washington dispatches of February 3 
state that there is no indication of any 
change in the American attitude towards 
the debts. New York bankers declare that 
not even preliminary discussions have 
been undertaken regarding the sale of the 
Dawes securities. Nevertheless there 
appears to be a good deal of smoke in 
spite of the fact that, officially at least, 
there is no fire. M.S. W 


Notes 


R UMORS are current that the dispute 
between the Standard Oil Company 
of New York and the Royal Dutch Shell 
group, arising out of the purchase by the 
American company of Russian oil prod- 
ucts, may be adjusted without further 
open warfare. Sometime ago, Sir Henri 
Deterding, the dominant power in the 
Royal Dutch, charged that the Standard of 
New York had in effect purchased stolen 
property, referring to the fact that the 
Royal Dutch Company’s interests in Rus- 
sia had been nationalized by the Soviet 
authorities. On January 15 the Stand- 
ard of New York issued an elaborate 
public statement denying in toto Sir 
Henri’s charges. It insisted that it was 
wholly justified in its business connections 
with Russia and implied that the real 
ground for the complaint of its rival was 
that the Royal Dutch had failed to nego- 
tiate a similar advantageous contract 
with the Soviet Government. 


HE State Department appears to be 

extending rather than restricting the 
scope of its surveillance of the flotation 
of foreign securities in the American mar- 
ket. A few weeks ago the Chase National 
Bank of New York announced that it 
would act as Fiscal Agent for the pay- 
ment of interest and amortization charges 
on the $300,000,000 Soviet State railway 
bond issue brought out in Russia, a small 
portion of which has been sold by mail 
in this country. On December 1, the State 
Department objected. The Bank replied 
that it would not lend its facilities to the 
furtherance of any policy inconsistent 
with the feeling of the United States and 
would refrain from paying the coupons, 
if the Government so requested. The 
State Department has announced its in- 
tention of making this request. 


N February 1, each of the Little En- 

tente powers addressed a note to the 
League of Nations demanding that the 
Council intervene in the question of 
smuggling italian arms to Hungary* and 
that the subject be added to the agenda of 
the March Council meeting. 


*See News Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 13, February 3, 1928. 


